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Dream Happy Dreams 


Vases days have been fun! It has been 
good to be free from homework and classes 
during the summer; but now that the first 
hint of fall is here, the fun of vacation lags, 
and boys and girls turn their thoughts toward 
school. I, too, am turning my thoughts to- 
ward school and the thrill I shall get out of 
seeing you start out on another happy year. 

You will soon be at your desks with new, 
interesting books before you. If the book is 
an arithmetic, just think of the new ways to 
use numbers that it will open up to you; if 
it is a geography, history, or reader, it will 
take you on wings of imagination to far, far 
places. It will picture to you all the interest- 
ing, thrilling things that people of past times 
have accomplished. It will help you to dream 
of ways of transportation for the future; and 
who wouldn’t get a thrill out of the-thought 
of traveling through space—perhaps to have 
lunch on the moon, dinner on Mars or Venus, 
and be back home for a snack before bed- 
time! We can dream! And who can say that 
our dreams will not come true. 

Dreams do come true, but not many of 
them come true without effort. Before you 
can be a great scientist or engineer, you must 
know how to use numbers. If you dream of 
being a writer or a newspaperman or woman, 
you must learn grammar and know how to 
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spell and to punctuate sentences. If you 
dream of helping to bring in the age of space 
travel, there are many, many difficult things 
you must learn. 

Dream your dreams, but don’t forget that 
they are made to come true by working with 
all that you have in you to make them do so. 
Each lesson you learn is a steppingstone that 
leads toward the realization of your dream. 
The best way to start learning is to do your § 
very best on the first lesson given you. If you 
learn the first one well, the next one will be J 
easier to learn, and so on, until you find your- 
self at your goal. 

As you enter the schoolroom each morn- J 
ing, remember that you are not alone. God § 
is with you every minute, every hour, every J 
day; and He will help you with your lessons, 
in making friends on the school grounds, § 
and in understanding your teachers. There | 
is not a boy or girl on earth who does not 
have a spark of the mind of God in him or J 
her. There is not a spot on earth where God @ 
is not. ; 

Dream happy dreams—and work to make § 
them come true! 
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ETER sank down on the back step of his 
home and pushed his fingers through his 
already rumpled dark hair. 

“I knew this would happen when we 
moved, Pal,” he sighed. “I knew there'd be 
trouble when they found out I wouldn't 
fight.” 

The big dog that was lying at Peter’s feet 
raised his head and watched him with sor- 
rowful brown eyes. 

“It sure didn’t take them long to find it 
out, either,” Peter continued. “As soon as 
school was out, some big guy started saying 
I'd pushed him, and I hadn’t at all. Then 
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the others started crowding around, and 
what could I do? I can’t explain about 
promising not to fight. I don’t know what 
would have happened if that teacher hadn't 
come along.” 

Pal whimpered softly, and Peter smiled 
down at him. 

“Don’t worry about it, boy. Just having 
you to talk to——” 

“Hello, there!” a voice interrupted. 

Startled, Peter glanced up at the sandy- 
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haired boy who was leaning over the back 
fence. 

“T came over to see if you'd like to go for 
a walk,” the boy said. 

“It’s a trick to get me away from home 
so they can corner me again!’ was Peter's 
first thought. 

“Say, he’s a beauty!” The stranger 
whistled to Pal. “Here, fella—nice boy. 
What is he? A shepherd? Collie?” 

“Both,” Peter said, surprised at the wel- 
come Pal was giving the other boy. If Pal 
liked him, he must be all right, after all. 

“Well, what do you say about that walk?” 
the boy demanded with a friendly grin. 

“Thanks.” Peter smiled back. “I'd like to. 
I'm sorry,” he added as they started out, 
“I’ve heard so many new names—I don't 
know yours.” 

“Dave. Dave Bradley. I live on the next 
street over. Moved there last year from 
Centerville. Where did you live before you 
came here?” 

“Oh, lots of places,” Peter said vaguely. 
“My parents came to this country before I 
was born, and we’ve moved from place to 
place—wherever Dad could find work.” 

“Here’s hoping your folks decide to stay 
here,” Dave said. 

“They want to,” Peter answered, and sud- 
denly he began to hope they would, too. He 
took a deep breath of clean, fresh air. The 
open fields ahead looked cool and inviting. 
Pal was joyfully loping on before them, try- 
ing to explore both sides of the road at once. 

Dave pointed to an old bridge which 
spanned the river ahead of them. ““When we 
get to that bridge, we'll take a break. Then, 
if you want to, we can climb the hill be- 
yond,” 

Peter glowed with pleasure, glad that he 
had not passed up the chance to make friends 
with Dave. 
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Peter smiled and held out his hand to the other 
boy. 


“Shucks, Dave,” he said, “I don’t know 
how to thank you for being so swell, after 
what happened at school—I mean, the oth- 
ers——” He stopped in confusion. 

Dave kicked at a pebble. “Yeah,” he mut- 
tered. “Look, Peter, I heard how some of 
the fellows treated you, and I’m sorry. I got 
the same treatment when we moved here 
from the farm. You just have to hold your 
own ’til they get used to you.” 

“But how?” Peter asked himself as they 
reached the bridge. How, indeed, when his 
parents had cautioned him over and over, 
“Don’t fight with anyone, Peter.” He leaned 
on the bridge railing and stared at the swirl- 
ing river below. His thoughts drifted back 
to the time his father had said to him: “Your 
mother and I once lived in a country torn 
apart by war, Peter. We gladly risked our 
lives that you might be born and grow up 
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in a peaceful country. That was the most 
precious gift we could give you. We ask 
only that you guard it well and, wher- 
ever you go, have the courage to live in 
peace——”" 

Dave's voice broke in upon his thoughts. 
“Hey, Peter,” he was saying. “Do you like 
to swim?” 

Peter felt a little ashamed, but he was 
honest. “I’ve never had a chance to learn.” 

“Well, I'll teach you next summer,” Dave 
offered. ““We swim in the lake over on the 
other side of town.”” He looked down at the 
rushing water below them. ‘“The undertow’s 
too dangerous right here. Even the best 
swimmers don’t fool around with this old 
river.” 

Peter straightened up, but whatever he 
meant to say went completely out of his 
mind as he glanced over Dave's shoulder. 
Coming across the field was a group of boys 
about his and Dave's age. 

Dave followed Peter’s startled glance. 
“Those are some of the fellows from 
school,” he said after a moment. 

“T thought so,” Peter’s voice was harsh. 
He was sure that at least some of the boys 
in the group had been among his earlier 
tormentors. 

What should he do? Here he was, off in 
the middle of nowhere. Those boys could 
do as they pleased with him. There was little 
chance that anyone would come along to 
interfere this time. How could he have been 
so foolish as to let Dave bring him way out 
here? He stiffened. Had the whole thing 
been a trick, after all? Had Dave just pre- 
tended friendliness to throw him off guard? 
Too late to worry about that. The important 
thing now was that he was on his own and 
must keep his head, no matter what hap- 
pened. 

Then Peter suddenly remembered that he 


was not alone. Quickly, he whistled Pal to 
his side. Glancing up, he found Dave watch- 
ing him with a worried frown. 

“Look,” the other boy said, “most of the 
gang are really swell, but watch out for that 
big kid in front—Butch Hendricks. He’s the 
one who started that trouble you got into 
after school. If he gives you any more trou- 
ble, just call his bluff.” 

Now, Peter was ashamed he had doubted 
Dave, even for a moment. He was glad his 
suspicions had been wrong. He had little 
time to feel relief, however, before Butch 
Hendricks called to his companions, ‘Hey, 
look who’s with Dave! What’s the matter, 
Bradley? How'd you ever get stuck with 
him?” 

The other boys eyed Peter in silence as 
Dave said quietly, “I asked Peter to come 
for a walk.” 

Butch switched his attention to Pal. “Well, 
look at that homely mutt,” he exclaimed. He 
pursed his lips in a shrill whistle, and a little 
wire-haired terrier that was lagging behind 
the group dashed toward him. 

“Hey, Buddy,” Butch said. “Take a look 
at this mongrel. Show him what a thorough- 
bred looks like!” 

Buddy sized up Pal and began to growl. 
Leaping forward, he snapped at the bigger 
dog before retreating quickly to Butch’s 
heels. 


Pal bristled, and Peter heard the warning 
rumble start deep in his throat. 

“No, Pal,” he said quietly. “Down, boy!” 

The dog looked up at him as if question- 
ing the command before sinking back obedi- 
ently on his haunches. 


“Good boy,” Peter murmured, stroking 
his head. 


“Look, Buddy,” Butch jeered. ‘He's 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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Whalth at the Market 
Ebanor Halbrook Zimmerman 


Down at the market on Market Street, 

There are ever such wonderful things to 
eat: 

Cabbages, pickles, cookies, and jams, 

Lettuce, oranges, carrots, and yams, 

Green beans and onions, cherries and peas, 

Tomatoes and apples, and honey from 
bees, 

Pink sugar candy and popcorn, too, 

And bobbing balloons—red, yellow, and 
blue. 
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While down at the end, in the very last 
stall, 

Today I found something I like best of 
all— 

A basket of kittens! And what do you 
think? 

My mother bought one, quick as a wink! 

We named him Toby, and now he’s my cat. 

He’s as soft as a gosling, as black as Dad’s 
hat. 

Oh, more fun than balloons or a good 
thing to eat 

Is my little black kitten from Market 
Street! 
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K ATHY HAMPTON was the sixth child in 
her family. She thought she was called that 
more than she was called Kathy. There was 
Connie, two years older than she, and Janet, 
eighteen months older than Connie. Clyde 
was a year and four months older than Janet, 
and Pete and Louise were much older than 
Clyde. She closed her lips in a tight line and 
polished her shoes a bit harder. 

School would start tomorrow. This year, 
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Connie and Janet both had all new clothes, 
the same as Clyde and Pete and Louise. They 
were getting bigger, Mother said, and had 
to have nicer things so the other children 
would not poke fun at them. “But you, 
honey,” she had said to Kathy, “are so small 
that I can make these things over so that no 
one can tell it at all. They will be just like 
new!” 

So, the sixth child went to school. She 
walked along happily in her made-over blue 
polka-dotted dress. She felt every bit as well 
dressed as any girl in school. And, too, she 
had much to make her heart gay. Just yes- 
terday in the church, after all the people had 
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She was looking into the face of Mrs. Hardglass. Kathy gasped and jumped backward! 
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left, she had walked boldly up to the piano 
—and she had played a tune! It was a won- 
derful tune! She knew she would much 
rather have a piano than a closetful of new 
clothes. 


She entered the classroom and looked at 
the new teacher. The teacher smiled and 
pointed to her name on the blackboard. “My 
name is Miss Martin,” she said. She took the 
children’s names, one by one, and talked a 
little to each child. Kathy thought she was 
very nice. When she asked Kathy her name, 
Kathy said without thinking, “Kathy. I am 
the sixth child.” And then she felt her face 
turn fiery red. 


Kathy walked home happily that evening. 
She was not remembering so much what had 
happened in school as she was remembering 
the feel of those ivory keys beneath her 
small, eager hands last Sunday. “Someday,” 
she vowed aloud, “I shall be a great pianist, 
and I shall play in the biggest church in the 
world!” She skipped and danced along. 


The next Sunday, the pianist at the church 
took her hand and showed her how to play 
a little song. Kathy was so delighted that 
her eyes shone like stars. And that night, 
she asked God to do something for her 
that she had never asked before. She asked 
Him to help her get a piano all her own! 
Then she felt selfish. She should ask Him 
to help people who needed help. Above all 
things, she should not ask Him to get her a 
piano. She could live very well without one, 
though, of course, she wanted one more 
than she wanted anything else in the whole 
world. 

The following Monday in school, an an- 
nouncement was made. A teacher was com- 
ing to their school once a week to give danc- 
ing lessons. Each lesson would cost two dol- 
lars. Then, after that news, came something 
a whole lot nicer. Miss Bently, the music 
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“I can only make believe I play!” Kathy gasped. 


teacher at the school, would give students 
music lessons after classes. The younger 
children could begin at two o’clock, the next 
older ones, like Kathy, could start at three, 
and the older ones, at four. Any of the chil- 
dren could use the school piano, but the 
teacher said it would be wise to have a piano 
at home on which to practice. Music les- 
sons would cost a dollar and a half. 

Kathy ran home. She burst into the house, 
shouting, “Mamma! Mamma! I can take 
piano lessons at school. Miss Bently will 
teach us!” 

“For how much?” asked her father. 


“For a dollar and fifty cents a lesson,” she 


told him excitedly. 
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Morning Prayer 
By Mabel Niedermeyer McCaw 


Thank You, God, for peaceful sleep 
That rested me last night; 

Make me strong throughout the day 
To choose and do the right. 


“I see,’ he mumbled. “Well, we'll see.” 

“Let me do it,” she cried, running over 
to him. ‘‘Please let me, Daddy.” 

“Sit down a minute,” her father told her. 
“We'll discuss this thing. Louise will gradu- 
ate from high school this year. Pete is a 
junior now, and Clyde will graduate from 
grammar school. These things cost money. 
Your turn will come. But right now, we've 
got to see the older ones through. Then 
come Janet and Connie. After them, comes 
your turn. You're our sixth child, little one, 
and the time will come when you can have 
the things you want. But we can’t give you 
piano lessons now.” 

He gave her a big hug. “I'd like to,” he 
said sympathetically. “And we will some 
day. But we can’t do it now.” He picked up 
his paper and continued reading. 

Kathy went upstairs. She was not the least 
bit hungry. She was thinking of the many 
Sundays she had sat alone in the back row 
of seats at church so she could make be- 
lieve she was playing the piano when the 
pianist played it up front. Tears smarted her 
eyes and ran down her cheeks. She looked 
through the blur at her hands; she stretched 
her fingers. The cool ivory keys had felt so 
good when she had touched the piano. She 
had even played a little song! She would 
never forget playing the little song. She had 
done it all with one finger! 

She sat down on her bed. “I shouldn’t 
have asked God to give me a piano,” she said 
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sadly. “I knew I should have asked Him to 
help someone else instead.” She jumped up. 
“T'll go find someone to help!” she declared. 
“If I find someone who needs help worse 
than I do, I can forget about myself. That’s 
what Mamma says!” 

She started down the walk. She was 
watching her feet. First one shoe came ahead 
and then the other—like a little machine. It 
was funny how they stepped right along— 
first this one and then that one! She marched 
in rhythm to the chant, “This one, that one, 
this one, that one!” Then, oops! There was 
a rattle and a banging of cans. She had run 
right up against something! She raised her 
head. Up, up, up a length of black garment 
her eyes traveled until, finally, she was look- 
ing into the face of Mrs. Hardglass! Kathy 
gasped and jumped backward! 

She was very frightened. Kathy had heard 
such awful tales about Mrs. Hardglass— 
about how she lived in a little shack on the 
edge of the woods, how spiders and cob- 
webs and all sorts of witchlike stuff were 
about the place! She turned and started to 
run! 

Then she looked back over her shoulder 
and saw the thin, little black-garbed wom- 
an bending down to pick up her spilled 
groceries. 

Kathy stopped. “I must help her,” she 
said. “I made her drop them. I must help 
her.” Trembling a little, she returned and 
began to help Mrs. Hardglass gather up the 
cans. “I'll help you carry them,” she said, 
seeing that the sack had broken. 

On the way to the old lady’s home, fear 
dug deeply into Kathy. She kept repeating 
the words from The Prayer of Faith: “God 
is my all, I know no fear, Since God and love 
and Truth are here.” Surely, God would 
hear her. 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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BY OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


Copyright 1959 by Olive Rambo Cook 


5 Shining Star | 


The Shaws—Pa and Ma, Serilda, Jeff, and 
little Bill—lived on a farm. Katie Griggs’ 
stepfather was a horse trader, and Katie lived 
with the Shaws. 


When Pa came home from town, he had 
a list of prizes to be awarded at the county 
fair. Among them was a prize for the best 
draft team. Jeff was sure nothing could beat 
Pa’s team of Percherons. When Pa read 
that ten dollars was to be given for the 
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best driving horse and ten dollars for the 
best riding horse, Katie cried, “You can 
enter Star for both of those, Serilda. You'll 
be rich.” Serilda was not so sure of winning 
when she thought of Colonel Thompson’s 
Thoroughbred. 

Ma would enter her blue-and-white quilt 
and try to win the parlor lamp that was of- 
fered for the best coverlet entered. 

There was much excitement as they made 
preparations to attend the fair at Chilli- 
cothe. 
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. ARLY the next morning the Shaws started 
for the fair. Pa, handsome and proud, drove 
Tib and Tony, with Jeff and little Bill beside 
him. Grandma and Ma, dressed in their 
Sunday best, were sitting in chairs behind 
them. Following, came Serilda, driving Star, 
with Katie beside her. In the wagon were 
baskets of food, currycomb and brush, sad- 
dle blanket, sidesaddle, and Star’s bridle. 

Star had never been so prancy, and Serilda 
had never felt so gay. She looked at Katie 
and felt happy clear to her black-and-gray 
gators. 

The trees were brilliant with scarlet and 
yellow, and along the roadside, plumy 
goldenrod and purple asters mingled with 
flaming red sumac and orange bittersweet. 
A covey of quails ran along the dusty road 
and then flew with a sudden whir into the 
meadow. Up in a tall hickory tree, a squirrel 
barked as they drove by. White clouds float- 
ed in a sunny sky. It was a perfect day. 

As they passed through Chillicothe and 
turned west to the fairgrounds, the road 
grew crowded. Suddenly, a man, driving a 
high-stepping dapple-gray with a flowing 
white mane and tail, cut swiftly around 
them, leaving the Shaws trailing in a cloud 
of dust. 

“He’s not so smart,” Serilda choked. “I’ve 
got a good horse, too. I'd like to show him.” 

Katie was thoughtful for a minute. “‘Seril- 
da, that horse was traveling too fast for this 
time in the morning. He won't last all day. 
But that was a good horse, and so is Black 
Chief, and your pa said there would be 
more good ones. If you lose your temper, 
you'll be licked. If you get rattled, Star will, 
too.” 

Serilda stared straight ahead. There could 
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not be a better horse than Star—gray or 
black, it made no difference. 

As they turned in at the gate to the fair- 
grounds, they could hear the brass band 
playing a marching tune against a back- 
ground of sounds of rumbling wagon 
wheels, bawling cattle, neighing horses, and 
the soft hum of the voices of hundreds of 
people, talking. There were smells, too. 

Serilda forgot the gray horse and tilted 
up her nose and took a deep breath, her eyes 
shining. “Whiff it, Katie! Don’t you just 
love it?” 

Katie took a long breath. “It’s popcorn 
and cider and lemonade and molasses taffy; 
it’s coffee boilin’ and wood smoke and sweat 
and dust and the smell of animals—all 
mixed up and floatin’ around.” 

“And you can’t tell which is which,” Seril- 
da added. “It’s the ‘fair smell’!” 

Serilda and Katie laughed excitedly. 

They drove around the edge of the crowd, 
and Pa stopped under a big tree. Draft 
horses were to be shown before dinner, rid- 
ing and driving horses afterward. 

“We'll go first thing and sign up and pay 
the entry fees,” Pa said as he tied the horses. 
“Then we'll come back and get everything 
slicked up.” Serilda and Katie followed 
after Pa and Jeff, but Ma and Grandma and 
little Bill stayed with the wagon. 

Pa and Jeff and the girls walked through 
the crowd, waving and calling to neighbors, 
past the brass band and the tents of exhibits. 
They made a quick stop for a drink of water 
from the shining new tin cups, swinging 
from the wooden barrels, a sniff of hot but- 
tered popcorn, and a mouth-watering look 
at the new tubs full of lemonade. Serilda 
was tingling with excitement, her hand tight 
in Katie’s. After the riding and driving were 
over, they could take their time and see 
everything, for Pa had given each of them a 
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Serilda’s heart thumped as Pa drove around the oval. 


whole dime to spend as she pleased. 

They came to the ring, a level place in the 
pasture that was roped off for showing the 
animals, It was a long oval with a well-worn 
track around it. In the center of the oval 
sat a man at the judges stand, with a big 
tin horn beside him, for announcing. There 
were a few benches and a table, on which 
there was a printed sign that said: “Pay 
Entry Fee Here.” 

Pa and Serilda signed their names, and 
Pa paid the fees. For the first time, Serilda 
felt a quivering in her stomach—a sudden 
chill of fear. 

Back at the wagon, Pa and Jeff groomed 
the big bays. Serilda and Katie slipped long- 
sleeved aprons over their dresses and 
brushed and rubbed Star until she shone like 
Ma’s copper kettle. They wet a cloth and 
wiped every speck of dust from her white 
legs and from the star on her forehead and 
her nostrils and eyes. They dusted the har- 
ness and the buggy, too. 

The Shaw family stood close to the ring 


as time came for the draft horses to be 
judged. 

“Here they come! Pa’s leadin’ the line!” 
Jeff almost fell over the rope in his excite- 
ment. Serilda’s heart thumped as Pa drove 
around the oval, the big, powerful bays step- 
ping stolidly together, muscles rippling and 
their broad chests pulling against the wagon 
as if it were a toy. Ma stood up straight, 
and Grandma’s eyes were proud. 

“The others don’t have a chance,” Jeff 
crowed as they watched the different teams 
put through their paces. As a last require- 
ment, each team was hitched to a bobsled 
that was loaded with rocks and asked to 
move it. 


Horses sweated and strained and fell to 
their knees. Some drivers yelled and used 
the whip, but only one team moved the sled 
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a few inches. Serilda could hardly bare to 
look. 

Then it was Pa’s turn. He hitched Tib 
and Tony to the sled and checked the har- 
ness. He gave each horse a pat as he went 
by and picked up the lines. He had no whip, 
but his voice rang out. 

“Tib! Tony! Get up an’ go! Dig out of 
here!” And Tib and Tony got! They leaned 
over, and their hoofs dug into the dry earth, 
and they pulled together! Veins stood out 
on their necks like whipcords. Powerful 
muscles grew taut as the sled slowly began 
to move—a foot, two feet, ten feet, twenty 
feet—and Pa holloed, “Whoa! That's 
enough!” 

The crowd cheered and yelled. Serilda 
felt weak, and Jeff leaned against a post. 
The Shaws took a long breath of relief when 
the judge handed the blue ribbon to Pa. 
“First prize and $10 in gold for the best 
heavy draft team goes to Will Shaw and 
his bay Percherons.” 

Pa took off his hat and smiled, and Ma’s 
face got pink, her eyes twinkly. 

“If I can only do that well,” Serilda 
thought as they went back to the big tree, 
and Star. 

The basket dinner was spread on a check- 
ered red cloth, with the blue ribbon Pa had 
won right in the middle. Thinking of what 
was to come, Serilda could hardly eat a bite. 

Afterward, Jeff gave Star a final polish, 
and Pa put on the sidesaddle. Serilda 
slipped the new green riding skirt on over 
her dress and hooked it securely. Ma tied a 
matching green bonnet over Serilda’s braids. 
She gave her a comforting squeeze. A quick 
step from Pa’s hand, and Serilda was settled 
in the saddle. 

She took a deep, quivery breath and 
picked up the reins. She looked down at 
Katie and suddenly wished they could 
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change places, for Katie was part of a horse 
when she got on its back. 

“Take her around the track a time or two, 
Serilda, to warm her up. We'll all be watch- 
ing.” Pa smiled encouragingly. 

“And keep her head up,” Katie called as 
Serilda and Star started away. 


Serilda rode into the ring. She let Star 
walk awhile, trying to get the feel of things. 
Suddenly, Black Chief came pounding up, 
and Star began to prance as Colonel Thomp- 
son reined alongside them. He tipped his 
hat. “Miss Serilda, glad to see you and your 
fine mare. Your first time, isn’t it? And 
our only lady. I wish you the very best of 
luck. And, Miss Serilda, don’t worry about 
Black Chief. He’ll behave today.” 


For a few minutes the black stallion and 
the sorrel mare were side by side again, the 
stallion tossing his head and blowing his 
breath in quick, sharp snorts, curving his 
glistening body. Then Colonel Thompson 
rode away. Serilda felt a terrible loneliness 
as the man at the stand lifted the horn. 

“Best riding horse, shown by owner. 
Riders please canter your horses around the 
ring.” There were nine of them. 

Serilda tried to remember what to do and 
to listen to directions, but horses seemed to 
be everywhere, and her thoughts were in a 
turmoil. Back and forth around the ring, one 
by one, the judges had them walk, trot, 
and canter. The judges finally narrowed 
the horses down to three—Black Chief, a 
high-stepping bay, and Star. The judges had 
the three line up out in front. Serilda sat 
straight, her heart pounding. Star stood 
motionless as the judges walked around 
each horse, debating. They came to Star and 
looked her over carefully. They felt of the 
long scar on her leg. Then, after more talk 
among themselves, they went to Black Chief 
and tied the blue ribbon on his bridle. They 
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A Book 
By Holon 


Whenever I open a book 
I’ve never read before, 

I sometimes pretend I’m knocking 
Upon a stranger’s door. 


It’s so much fun to go inside 
And meet folks, big and small, 
To know these folks will surely be 
My friends next time I call! 


put the red ribbon on the bridle of the bay. 
Star got nothing at all. 

Serilda held back the tears until she was 
out of the ring and back at the buggy, where 
Pa and Jeff and Katie had hurried to help 
her get ready for the driving contest, which 
would follow soon. 

“We didn’t get a thing—not a thing!” 
Serilda choked as she slid from the saddle. 

“You almost got something. The judges 
had a hard time deciding,” Katie said as 
she helped Serilda unhook her skirt. 

Pa put the harness on Star’s back. “Star 
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is a better buggy horse than a saddle horse, 
and you're a better driver than a rider. Now, 
with Black Chief it’s the other way around. 
He’s better under the saddle,” Pa said as he 
buckled the bellyband and let the buggy 
shafts down over Star’s back. “Remember, 
Colonel Thompson and some of the others 
are old hands at showing off their horses. 
You did fine for the first time. Made Ma and 
me right proud, Serilda.” There was a warm, 
comforting look in his eyes. 


“And this time, do as they say,” Jeff 
warned. “Twice, you turned left when they 
said right. You made Star lope when she 
should have trotted. You were slow in 
changing her gaits, too. Why, Colonel 
Thompson and the bay’s rider changed their 
horses from a trot to a lope just like that.” 
And Jeff snapped his fingers. 


Serilda felt limp, heartsick. How could 
she ever go back into the ring and face the 
crowd? She and Star would just get beaten 
again. Maybe if she asked Pa he would let 
her stay out of the ring. For an instant the 
words trembled on her lips; then a hot, 
shamed feeling swept over her. Pa—whose 
word, the neighbors said, was good as gold 
—Pa had paid the entry fee, and she had 
signed her name, like a pledge. Deep inside, 
she knew that she had to drive, but there 
was a dry tightness in her throat, and a lump 
she could not swallow. 

“I think this first time was like practic- 
ing,” Pa said, as if he knew her thoughts. 
“You've got the hang of it now. And don’t 
you worry about any other horse; you just 
think about Star.” 

Serilda turned to Star. She was as sleek 
and shining as new copper, white legs spot- 
less, eyes eager and alert, body tense and 
ready to go. It was not Star’s fault she did 
not win. 

(Please turn to page 33) 


Kegs 
Uninvited 
Guest 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1959 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


©. the first chilly morning in September, 
Kegs Morris awoke with a start. It was 
very early. His room was heaped with 
shadows. He reached a shaking hand toward 
his pillow. He touched IT! With a gasp, 
he rolled out of bed. He had not dreamed 
IT. IT was real! 

Kegs snapped on the light. The hairy 
thing was snuggled against his pillow. Be- 
hind a mask of fur that was darker than the 
rest of its body, it stared at him with big, soft 
eyes. 

Its small pricked ears, its mask, and the 
dark rings that circled its fluffy tail told him 
that it was a young raccoon. He knew how 
it had gotten into his room; raccoons are 
good climbers, and the screen had been taken 
out of Kegs’ window and stored for the 
winter. The little animal had climbed the 
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tree near the partly opened window. Feeling 
the warmth coming from the room, it had 
jumped to the window sill and crawled in- 
side. 

Kegs laughed as he scrambled into his 
clothes. ““You scared the breath out of me, 
Fella!” he said, naming his uninvited guest. 
“You're cute and smart and friendly, but 
you don’t belong here!” 

As Kegs carried him downstairs, the rac- 
coon snuggled against him. 

“Don’t tempt me, Fella!” Kegs told him 
firmly. “If I fall for you, I'll be responsible 
for you, and I don’t think you're worth all 
the work you’d make for me.” 

Fella did not take Kegs seriously. The 
next morning, he was in the bed again; and 
again, Kegs put him out. It was not easy to 
leave Fella, when he looked at him so plead- 
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ingly; but Kegs went into the house and put 
the screen back in his window. Even though 
the little raccoon did have winning ways, 
Kegs steeled himself against loving him. All 
his life, his parents had taught him that lov- 
ing meant more than pouring out affection. 
It also meant working for the good of what- 
ever he loved; and he had his lessons and 
farm chores to do, violin lessons to take, and 
his burro and his dog to care for. Besides, 
his friends were urging him to try for center 
on the football team. 

The next morning Kegs heard a scratch- 
ing at his window. He burrowed deep into 
his pillow to shut out the sound; but he felt 
Fella’s reproachful eyes peering at him 
through the screen. 

For several days Kegs had his bed to 
himself, with no scratching at his window. 

“Fella’s forgotten me,” he thought wist- 
fully; but when his father found shingles 
torn off the roof of the house and the rac- 
coon inside the attic, nested against the 
chimney, Kegs hardened against him. 


Frowning, he picked up Fella and car- 
ried him outside, holding him at arms’ length 
so that he could not cuddle close. Kegs put 
him down and gave him a light slap. 

“Run, Fella,” he ordered. “You're not 
wanted here!” 

He and his father repaired the roof. Be- 
fore they finished, they saw Fella dodging 
from tree to tree, as eager to be friendly as 
Kegs’ dog, Rowdy. 

When Rowdy saw Fella, they clashed; but 
the raccoon would not fight. He scampered 
with good-natured friskiness into the trees, 
where Rowdy could not follow; and after 
several brushes, Rowdy accepted him as one 
of the family. Kegs’ father did not. 

“He's a pest!” Mr. Morris declared. “But 
I’m sorry he’s crippled.” 

“Crippled?” Kegs repeated. “I hadn't 
noticed.” 

Rowdy had disappeared, and Fella had 
come down from his favorite tree. He was 
limping. He seldom put his tiny right hand 
to the ground. 

Kegs went to him, and Fella did not run. 
He let Kegs lift him and examine his hand 
and the sliver of shingle buried in it. 

“Dad,” Kegs said, “if it’s all right with 
you, I'll make a bed for him in the stall with 
my burro. I'd like to take care of him till he’s 
well.” 

Mr. Morris looked doubtful. “First thing 
you know, Son, he'll be a pet; and a rac- 
coon can be a real responsibility.” 

“I don’t want to make a pet of him,” Kegs 
answered quickly. “Raccoons eat most any- 
thing. I'll let him rustle for himself.” 

Mr. Morris said shortly, “Raccoons rustle 
for themselves, all right! Our chickens know 
that!” 
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Kegs’ heart sank. He liked the chickens; 
and, of course, they laid eggs. They not only 
made good pets; they were useful. He did 
not want anything to happen to them, but 
it hurt him to think of Fella’s wandering 
about with a bad hand that might get worse 
if it were neglected. 


“Dad,” he said, “if I feed him lots every 
morning, he won’t bother the chickens, will 
he? I don’t want to chase him away when 
he’s crippled.” 


Kegs saw refusal in his father’s eyes; but 
Mr. Morris must have seen something in 
Kegs’ face that softened him because he said, 
“All right, Son; but don’t get fond of him. 
Remember, love makes living worth while; 
but it brings responsibility, too. You've got 
a load of that with your other pets.” 


Kegs kept Fella so well fed that the 
chickens seldom even saw him. The little 
hand mended fast; but as the days passed, 
Kegs began to worry because his liking for 
Fella kept growing. The raccoon had inter- 
esting habits. He was curious, and he played 
tricks to attract Kegs’ attention. Kegs found 
himself hurrying home from school to see 
what pranks the raccoon had played. When- 
ever he thought he would soon have to chase 
Fella away, he winced. Still, football prac- 
tice took more and more of his time. He 
had to rise earlier to get his chores done. He 
was on the go from sunup to sundown until 
he began to wonder if anything could be 
worth the tiredness and sleepiness he felt. 

The day the football team was to be 
picked, Kegs overslept. To save time, he 
carried his books and his locker key with 
him to the barn when he went to do his 
chores. He had almost finished them when 
he noticed that Surprise was not eating. He 
gave him a rubdown to make his hide tingle 
and his blood bound. He peered inside the 
burro’s mouth. He could find nothing wrong, 
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and time was slipping away. Fella was 
scratching at the barn door, begging to come 
in; but Kegs ignored him. He could not have 
the raccoon underfoot, tripping him at every 
turn. 

A whistle cut the stillness. Kegs’ friends 
Andy and Red were coming. They had 
promised to stop for him on their way to 
practice. He forked down more hay and 
gave Surprise a pat. 

“Take it easy, boy,” he said. “I'll look 
in on you later.” 

He snatched his books from the bench 
beside the door and reached for his locker 
key. It was gone! 

From outside the barn, Red called, ‘“We’re 
due on the field in fifteen minutes!” 

“I know! I know!” Kegs answered as he 
searched the ground under the bench. “I 
can’t find my locker key. I have to have it. 
My football gear’s in my locker.” 

Andy pushed the door open. “Maybe we 
can help find it,” he offered. 

The boys searched the ground thoroughly. 

“Flip open your books and see if it’s in 
one of them,” Red suggested. 

The boys were hunting through the books 
when Kegs looked up and saw Fella. The 
raccoon had come in with Red and Andy. He 
had found the key. It was caught in a crack 
in the floor, and Fella was working it out 
with one clever little hand. 

Kegs exclaimed, ““You found it, boy! Give 
it here!” 


Fella did not want to give up his treasure. 


He crouched; he ran; he dodged through 
the door and scampered for his favorite 
tree, carrying the key with him! From a high 
branch, he looked down, bright-eyed and 
triumphant. 

“Get a ladder, and we'll catch him,” Red 
cried. 

“He'll just run out on a small branch so 
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we can’t reach him,” said Kegs. ‘You fel- 
lows go on. I’m sunk!” 

“You've got to come, too,” Andy insisted. 
“If you're not there, you won't make the 
team.” 

“If you've got a rope, I'll lasso him,” said 
Red. 

Kegs shook his head in despair. “If we 
drag him down, we'll hurt him.” 

“Get some food, and we'll coax him 
down,” said Andy. 

Again, Kegs shook his head. “He's al- 
ready had so much he’s swelled up like a 
balloon. But His face brightened. 
“You've given me an idea! I'll get some 
water!” 

“Is he thirsty ?”” Red asked. 

“No,” Kegs called as he ran to the barn. 

His burro was munching his hay con- 
tentedly. Kegs caught up a bucket of water 
and ran back to the tree so fast that the 
water sloshed and slopped. He put the 
bucket where Fella could see it. He plunged 
his hand in and swirled the water, making 
all the noise he could with it. 

Fella looked down, tense with interest. 

“Go to the barn, boys,” Kegs said softly. 
“Watch through the window.” 

“Watch what?” Red asked impatiently. 

“Watch Fella,” Kegs answered. “I think 
I'll get him down!” 

Red and Andy left, and Kegs stepped 
away from the bucket. 

He picked up a stick and stirred the water. 
He lifted the stick and let water drip from 
it into the bucket so that each drop made a 
small, pinging sound. 

Slowly, Fella came creeping down, stop- 
ping now and then to study Kegs. When he 
reached the ground, he ran to the bucket and 
dunked the key in the water. He washed 
and scrubbed it with his small hands. 

Kegs came toward him, but he paid no at- 
tention. When Kegs picked him up and 
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Saptember Winds 
&, 


September winds are jolly: 

They start as just a breeze, 

But soon they’re wildly whipping 
The leaves from off the trees. 


September winds are jolly: 

They whistle at your door, 

And if you leave it open, 

They blow leaves across the floor. 


September winds are jolly: 

They tell autumn has begun. 

I like to run against them, 
Cause September winds are fun. 


stroked him gently, he let Kegs have the key. 

Red and Andy ran from the barn. 

“What brought him down?’ Red panted 
as the boys started for the highway. 

“Raccoons wash everything they eat,” 
Kegs explained, ‘‘so I got the water for 
him. I thought he’d want to wash the key 
before he tried it with his teeth. He trusts 
me; and when you both disappeared, he 
wasn't afraid to come down.” 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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WH im Jimmy Brown was five years old, 
his daddy and mother gave him a swing and 
a teeter-totter for his birthday. 
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Swing 


By Clara S. McKee 


Jimmy was very happy. After he had 
swung for a while, he wanted to ask his 
friends to come and play with him. Mother 
said he might and that she would bake some 
cookies for all of them. 

Jimmy ran down the street and found 
Tommy Hanson and his little sister Kathy, 
Billy Holmes, and Bobby Duncan. They 
all came running, eager to play on the new 
swing and teeter-totter. Soon, the children 
were laughing and playing. They all thought 
Jimmy’s birthday present was a fine one. 

Afterwhile, something seemed to be hap- 
pening. Jimmy was crying. He shouted, 
“That’s my swing! You can’t swing on it all 
the time! Let me swing!” 

Kathy cried, and Tommy said, ‘Come on, 
Kathy; let’s go home and play with Gyp. 
Maybe he’s lonesome.” 

Bobby said, “I’m going home, too. Come 
on, Billy, and play at my house.” 

Then it was very quiet. Mother came out 
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and found Jimmy sitting in the swing. He 
was sobbing a little, and he was kicking at 
the grass. He did not look up when Mother 
came out. 

“You have the swing and the teeter-totter 
all to yourself now, Jimmy. Aren’t you 
happy?” 

“No!” he said. He did not look up, and 
he kept on kicking at the grass. 

“They didn’t let me swing or ride the 
teeter-totter. I wasn’t having any fun. And 
it’s my swing!” 

“Jimmy,” said his mother kindly, “you 
are the only one who has a swing or a teeter- 
totter, and you asked them to come and play 
with you. Maybe they did forget to let you 
have your turn, or maybe it just seemed a 
long time between your turns, but they were 
your guests. I have the cookies all ready. 
Wouldn’t you like to go tell them you are 
sorry you were cross and ask them to come 
back and play and have some cookies?” 

“Oh, yes, Mommy, I would. I'll go right 
now and tell them. I am sorry I was cross.” 

“And then, Jimmy,” said his mother, “why 
not suggest that you all take turns. Then 
everyone will get a ride.” 

Jimmy was happy again, and he went 
skipping over to Tommy’s home and told 
him he was sorry he was cross and asked him 
to come back over. He told Jimmy that 
Mommy would give them some cookies and 
they would all take turns on the swing and 
the teeter-totter. 

He found Bobby and Billy and told them. 
Soon they were all playing happily again. 
This time Jimmy was willing to wait for 
his turn, and the others were, too. 


When Jimmy’s mother came out with the 
cookies, they all sat down on the grass to 
eat them. 


Jimmy’s mother asked, ““Where’s Kathy?” 
Tommy said Kathy was taking a nap, so 
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Mother said she would put some cookies in 
a little box for her. She asked Tommy if he 
would like to take them to Kathy when he 
went home. 


Tommy said, ‘Yes, I would, Mrs. Brown. 
Thank you. Kathy will like them.” 


Afterwhile, Bobby’s mother called for him 
to come home to lunch, and then they heard 
Billy's mother whistle for him. Tommy had 
told Mrs. Brown that his mother wanted him 
to come home at noon. Mrs. Brown told him 
it was time for him to go and gave him the 
little box of cookies for Kathy. 


That night when Jimmy was ready for 
bed, he told his mother and daddy he was 
sorry he had been cross. Then he told them 
how much fun he and the other boys had 
had when they all took turns. He thanked 
them again for his wonderful birthday pres- 
ent. When he said his prayers, he said, 
“Thank You, God.” And he added, “Help 
me always to be good.” 


They all sat down on the grass to eat cookies. 
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I take time to say thank you. ® | let 
others know that I appreciate the nice 
things they do for me. 


I do my work willingly and joyously. 
I am thonkful that I am trustworthy 
enough to be given work to do. 


I am patient. ® I do not try to rush 
things. I take time to learn whatever 
I need to know; then I do what I have 
to do as well as I can. 


I do my best now, and I trust God to 
help me do better. = I do not compare 
myself with others. I make Jesus Christ 
the pattern for my life. 


I do first things first, and my life is 
orderly. ™ I work on the tasks I am 
given to do, and I finish one task before 
I begin another. 


I do my best and I trust God to do the 
rest. ® | know that no job is mine to do 
alone. God is always ready to help me 
to do the best I can. 


Today I will speak only good words. 
I will not think or say anything bad or 
anything that will hurt another. I will 
keep my mind on things that are good 
and true. 


If you will take time each day this 
month to talk with God, He will help 
you with your schoolwork and to make 


friends on the playground. This is your 


calendar of prayers. 


God bless my home. ® God bless al] 
who live here and all who visit here. 
God keep my home safe and secure 
and filled with love. 


I look forward to a happy, useful year 
of learning and growing. ® | am thonk- 
ful for my parents and teachers and al] 
others who help me to learn and to 
grow strong. 


I am never alone because God is al- 
ways with me. ® Instead of feeling 
lonely or sorry for myself, I try to help 
others know God's presence, too. 


I guard my health by eating wisely. 
I follow the wise advice of parents and 
teachers and eat good, nourishing food 
in the right amount at the right times. 


I love God, the Father, with all my 
heart. ® I love His spirit of life and joy 
within me, His spirit of wisdom and 
strength, of peace and power. 


The forgiving love of Jesus Christ in me 
makes it easy for me to forgive myself 
and others. ® I let past mistakes go, 
whether I or someone else made them. 


I have faith that God is good. ® | know 
He wants only good for me and for all 
mankind. 


your 


ere, 


ling 


joy 


I try to be quiet. # | remind myself not 
to fidget, but to practice being calm 
and relaxed, whatever happens. 


God is guiding and guarding me. ® | 
am not afraid, for I know He protects 
me with His loving power. 


God gives me the strength I need to do 
whatever needs to be done by me. 
He is always with me; I never go my 
way alone. 


I thank God for my blessings and for 
the blessings others receive. ® When 
another person receives a blessing, it 
does not mean that I shall receive less. 
My own good comes to me. 


Through the Christ Mind in me, I can 
help others. ®™ When I see someone who 
needs my help, I give it as Jesus would 
give His help to me. 


God’s law of giving and receiving is 
fulfilled in my life. ® I give to others, 
and God gives to me, through my par- 
ents, family, and friends. 


There is one God, who is Father of us 
all. # All people of all nations are chil- 
dren of God. We pray for the guidance 
and the understanding to live together 
happily in peace. 


My mind is quick and alert. = I thank 
God for the opportunity to study and 
learn so that I will know, remember, 
and understand the good things in life. 


God is healing and strengthening me 
right now. ® I do not think about sick- 
ness; I think about the health God 
wants me to have, and I am healed. 


Thank You, God, for Your love in my 
heart. ® You created everything and 
everybody, so I love all of Your won- 
derful world and everyone in it. 


I try to help others because others have 
helped me. ® | want to share with ev- 
eryone the love and kindness I find in 
God's good way of life. 


I let God’s joy shine through me. ® | 
make my eyes and my smile windows 
for the light of God to shine through 
so that others will be as happy as I am. 


Jesus Christ's spirit of justice is quick- 
ened in me. ® [| play fair with others, 
and I try to be honest in all ways with 
my parents, teachers, and friends. 


God's will for me is life and health. 
I obey the rules of health so that I may 
live long and happily as God's perfect 
child. 


I pray for an understanding heart. 8 | 
want to be kind and loving toward all 
those I meet, so I ask God to show me 
how to understand others and to for- 
give mistakes. 


Thank You, God, for the gift of hearing. 
Thank You for letting me hear beautiful 
music, bird songs, and the voices of 
those I love. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

We Boosters know that it is important to 
remember to think only good thoughts and 
to speak only good words, thoughts and 
words that are loving, forgiving, encourag- 
ing, kind, truthful, cheerful, and helpful. 
And we know that it is easy to think good 
thoughts and to speak good words when 
we look for the good in everything that hap- 
pens, so we are going to try especially hard 
this month to think good thoughts about 
every person we meet and to look for the 
good in everything that happens. 

Because we are filled with love for others 
and for God and because we remember that 
God loves us all and is helping each one of 
His children to do his very best, we find it 
easy to understand why others do the things 
they do. Even when we do not agree with 


others, we know that they are doing what 
they think is best and that God will guide 
them in the right and good way. 

Because we have faith in God’s goodness 
and trust Him to fill our lives with love and 
joy and every good thing, we know that 
everything that happens—even changes that 
we do not think we will like or times when 
we do not get to do what we think is best 
for us—is a part of God’s plan for our com- 
plete happiness. 

If you are not already a Booster and 
would like to join us in trying especially 
hard this month to think and to say only 
good and loving words, write to Barbara 
Benson, WEE WIspom, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
souri, and ask for an application blank. We 
shall be very happy to send you one. 

Cheerfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: It is a pleasure to write you 
this letter. I have tried very hard to do good 
things, to speak kind words, and to have 
good thoughts. 

Sometimes I get angry, but I remember 
that I would not be a good Booster if I give 
way to my temper. I ask God to keep me 
happy and to help me to do right. 

I like reading the WEE Wispom maga- 
zine very much, and I am glad I am a mem- 
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ber of the Good Words Booster Club. 
—DAWN (British West Indies) 


= We are very happy to know that you re- 
membered to turn to God for help, Dawn. 
He will help you to be patient, kind, loving, 
and understanding, no matter what happens. 
Also, when you remember that everyone is 
a child of God, you will be understanding 


toward those with whom you do not agree, 
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and you will find it easy to forgive those 
who you feel treated you unfairly. 

When you remember that there is good 
in everything that happens, you will find it 
so interesting to look for the good that you 
will not have time to be unhappy or angry. 

We, too, are glad you are a member of 
our happy band of Boosters, and we know 
that God is guiding you, helping you to 
think, say, and do the right and good thing 
at all times. 


Dear Barbara: At school, many times I get 
angry, but not for long. I remember that a 
Booster never gets angry and that a Booster 
thinks only good thoughts toward all people. 
Then I ask God to forgive me for having 
bad thoughts, and I feel better. —-BARBARA 


= You are a good Booster, Barbara, and we 
are happy to know that you are doing your 
very best to replace every bad thought with 
a good thought. Your good thoughts and 
words and acts will make you and all those 
around you happy. 

When you look for the good, you will 
find it. 


Dear Barbara; My mother had to go away 
suddenly to a different state, and my sisters 
and I had to stay with some neighbors. I 
was not sure I would like it, but I prayed 
that I would, and I had a very nice time. 
Everything turned out fine, and I would stay 
there another three days if I could. 
—CLAUDIA 


" God’s plan for us is always good, Claudia. 
When we look forward to changes in our 
life and look for the good in everything that 
happens, we enjoy all the new and different 
things God has for us. We are happy, and 
our loving, joyful attitude helps to make 
others happy. 
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Dear Miss Benson: 1 have wondered over 
and over if prayer can really help you to get 
anything you want, for I have prayed many 
times for something I wanted very much, 
and I did not get it. Maybe my prayers were 
not answered because I prayed selfishly. For 
weeks, I have been praying that all the chil- 
dren in my form (class) could pass their 
examination, and it really happened. I be- 
lieve now that God knows what is best for 
us; so, when I pray for something and do 
not get it, I will try not to be downhearted, 
for I know God has his special reason for 

not giving it. 
I am glad to tell you that I have learned 
the rules of the Good Words Booster Club. 
—PETER (British West Indies) 


= There is nothing too great or too small 
for God to do for us, Peter. He answers 
prayer in the way that is best for everyone. 
He knows our every need even before we 
ask. 

When it seems that God says no to our 
prayers, we must remember that God has 
more good for us than we can possibly 
imagine. When we hold fast to our faith in 
Him, He does not fail us. God’s way is the 
way that is best for everybody, and we 
should always pray that we may understand 
God’s good plan for our life. 


Dear Barbara: A few weeks ago, I was get- 
ting ready to go swimming, and I could not 
find my swimming cap. I had been looking 
for my cap for a long time, so I sat down 
and prayed. A few minutes later, Mother 
told me to look on the chair in her room. I 
looked, and that’s where my cap was. Prayer 
really helps. —PATRICIA 


= Thank you for sharing with us your ex- 
perience in letting God help you, Patricia. 
Your letter will help us to remember that 
every prayer is heard and answered. 
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THIS IS 


SUSAN 


Designed by Gail Armstead 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All ~—- I am, can do, and 

e, 

Through Christ, the Truth 

that is in me. 


Real Courage 


(Continued from page 6) 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobhaus. 


afraid of you, and you're not even half his 
size.” 

Peter clenched his hands till his fingernails 
dug into his palms. No one could talk that 
way about Pal! 

“You're trying to make your dog pick a 
fight with mine for no reason at all,” he ac- 
cused. “You'd better keep him away from 
Pal!” 

“Yeah? You want to try and make me?” 
Butch advanced, doubling up his fists. “Let's 
see you try!” 

“Call his bluff, Peter,” Dave advised out 
of the corner of his mouth. 

Peter was silent; a feeling of helplessness 
swept over him. How could he explain the 
promise he had made to his parents? It 
would only sound as if he were making ex- 
cuses. 

“See?” Butch said triumphantly. 
afraid. He and his dog are two of a kind. 
They’re both cowards!” 

Speechless with hurt and anger, Peter 
glanced around at the faces of the other 
boys. They were all watching him in silence, 
but even though they said nothing, they 
seemed to share Butch’s loud contempt. If 
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he left now, they would surely think he was 
running away. But what else could he do? 
Accept Butch’s challenge? Peter was not so 
large as Butch, but his hard life had made 
him strong. He could meet the chal- 
lenge—— 

“Have the courage to live in peace.” His 
father’s voice seemed to echo in his ears. 
“For you are not alone; God is always with 
you.” 

Slowly, Peter turned away, but the jeers 
that followed him ceased suddenly. Auto- 
matically, he glanced back to discover the 
reason. Buddy, who had been dashing wildly 
back and forth, snarling at Pal, had plunged 
through an open place in the railing of the 
bridge! 

Peter ran back to the rail and peered over 
it with the others. Buddy, yelping with ter- 
ror, was being buffeted about in the swift 
current of the river below. 

“Oh, he'll drown! He'll drown!” Butch 
screamed while the others looked on help- 
lessly. 

Peter watched Butch stumble blindly 
down the steep river bank, and then, for- 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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HAB, King of Israel, had obeyed the 
prophet Elijah’s command to summon the 
people to Mount Carmel. Now, Elijah faced 
men and women who had left their farms, 
homes, and shops. The prophets of Baal 
eyed him with anger and scorn. 

Elijah wasted no time in letting the curious 
crowd know why he had called them to 
Mount Carmel. “How long will you go limp- 
ing between the two sides?” he questioned 
them. “If the Lord is God, follow Him, but 
if Baal, then follow him.” 

The people were silent. 

Then Elijah suggested a strange test. “I, 
even I only, am left a prophet of the Lord; 


but Baal’s prophets are four hundred and 
fifty men. Let two bulls be given us, and let 
them choose one bull for themselves and cut 
it in pieces and lay it on the wood, but put no 
fire under it. And I will lay the other bull on 
wood, but put no fire under it. And they will 
call on the name of their god, and I will call 
on the name of the Lord; and the God who 
answers by fire, he is God.” 

“It is well spoken,” said the people. But 
the prophets of Baal were muttering among 
themselves, fearful that Baal would not send 
fire. 

When the people brought the animals, 
Elijah let the prophets of Baal choose the 
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one they wanted. Soon, the followers of Baal 
had their bull ready and began calling on the 
name of their god to send fire. Excitement 
rippled through the crowd. 

But nothing happened. All morning long 
the prophets prayed, “Oh, Baal, answer us.” 

Elijah was calm, but the crowd became 
more and more restless. Impatiently, they 
watched for flames to take hold of the wood. 

At noon Elijah mocked the prophets of 
Baal, saying, “Cry aloud, for Baal is a god. 
Either he has gone aside, or he is on a 
journey, or perhaps he is asleep and must 
be awakened.” 

The prophets chanted louder than ever 
and danced about the altar. They even cut 
themselves with sharp knives, believing that 
if Baal saw them suffering he might have 
pity. But there was no answer. 

When it was almost night, Elijah said to 
all the people, “Come near me.” 

When they had obeyed, Elijah took twelve 
stones and built an altar in the name of the 


Lord. Around it he dug a trench. Then he 
placed the bull inside it on wood. After 
that, he ordered, “Fill four jars with water, 
and pour it on the offering and on the 
wood.” 

When the people had done this, he ordered 
them to do it again and again, until they 
had emptied as much as twelve jars of water 
upon the altar. The wood and the bullock 
were soaked, and the trench was filled to the 
brim. 

Then Elijah prayed, “O Lord, God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel, let it be 
known this day that thou art God of Israel, 
and that I am thy servant, and that I have 
done all these things at thy word.” 

Elijah knew that of himself he could not 
cause the fire to burn because God is the 
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only power. But when we yield our thoughts 
and desires to God’s will, great things can 
happen. 

Immediately after Elijah prayed, a sheet 
of fire fell from the sky. The people gasped 
in surprise as the flames burned up the bull 
and the wood. But when they saw that the 
blaze was also licking up the stones, dust, 
and water in the trench, they were fright- 
ened. Now they knew that Elijah’s God was 
the true God. 

Falling on their faces, they cried, “The 
Lord, he is God.” 

Elijah ordered the people to seize the 
prophets of Baal so they could not go on 
teaching lies. Then he turned to the king. 
“Get thee up, eat and drink, for there is a 
sound of rushing rain.” 

King Ahab looked at Elijah doubtfully. 
As yet, the sky was clear and cloudless, but 
he went away. Elijah and his servant climbed 
to the top of Mount Carmel and knelt down 
to pray. 

After a little while, Elijah said to his 
servant, “Go up now and look toward the 
sea.” 

But when the servant came back, he said, 
“There is nothing.” 

Seven times Elijah sent the servant back, 
until finally he said, “Behold, there is a 
little cloud as small as a man’s hand rising 
out of the sea.” 

Soon, a wind came up. Clouds blackened 
the sky. Rain fell in torrents on the parched, 
dry earth. 

When King Ahab returned home and told 
his wife, Jezebel, what had happened, she 
was very angry because the prophets of Baal 
had been seized, and she threatened to have 
Elijah put to death. 

Once more the prophet had to flee for his 
life. Walking along in the dark, stormy 
night, Elijah was very sad. He had hoped 
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Jezebel would respond to the signs God had 
sent in the same way the Israelites had. He 
saw now that there was no use in hoping for 
help from the queen in destroying the idols. 

On and on Elijah plodded in the wilder- 
ness. Finally, too tired to walk another step, 
he lay down under a juniper tree and fell 
asleep. He awakened with a start when a 
voice said, “Arise and eat.” 

On the coals of a fire lay a warm cake. 
Beside it stood a jug of water. 

Elijah ate hungrily, and he felt better, but 
he was still tired. So he went to sleep again. 

A second time a voice roused him, and 
again he found a meal waiting for him. If 
he stayed on here, Elijah knew Jezebel’s mes- 
sengers might find him; so he went on. Day 
after day he walked across the hot sand. At 
last he came to Mount Horeb, where God 
had spoken to Moses from a burning bush. 

There, Elijah found a cave and crept into 
its coolness to rest. While he was in the 
cave, the voice of the Lord came to him, 
asking, ““What are you doing here, Elijah?” 

Elijah answered that the people of Israel 
had torn down altars, forsaken God’s laws, 
and killed His prophets. “I, only I, am 
left,” he said. 

Then the Lord said, ‘Go forth and stand 
upon the mountain before the Lord.” 

But before Elijah could get outside, a 
strong wind passed by that bent trees. Then 
an earthquake that made Elijah feel as if the 
mountain might be dropping away beneath 
him came. After that there was a fire that 
swept through the underbrush. 

Elijah was certain that because God is 
good He could not be in the destructive gale, 
the earthquake, or the fire. Instead of being 
frightened, Elijah waited to hear God's 
voice, for God is always with us, to guard 
and to protect us. 

Everything grew very quiet, and then 
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there was a small, still voice. Elijah knew 
that is the way God comes to us when we 
listen. Covering his face with his mantle, 
he went outside. 

“Go back across the desert,” God told 
Elijah. “You shall anoint Hazael to be king 
over Syria, Jehu to be king over Israel, and 
Elisha to be a prophet when you are no 
longer here.” 

In Israel King Ahab and Jezebel awaited 
Elijah; but if his duty as a prophet lay there, 
he knew God would give him courage to 
carry it out. 

When he went to seek Elisha, he found 
the young man plowing with oxen in his fa- 
ther’s fields. Elijah went up to him and, 
without a word, cast his mantle upon him. 
Elijah saw that Elisha understood that this 
meant he was some day to carry on the 
prophet’s work. 

“Let me kiss my father and my mother, 
and then I will follow you,” Elisha promised. 

Most of the time, Elijah and his young 
companion lived in the desert. But when he 
was needed, Elijah went into cities to give 
rebuke to a wicked leader, or perhaps to 
anoint a new one. Many times he faced 
great danger, but he never faltered. 

Elisha was also brave, faithful, and loyal. 
The two men worked very hard, turning 
people away from false gods. The years 
passed. Elijah was a very old man. One day 
he put a hand on Elisha’s shoulder and said, 
“Ask what I shall do for you before I am 
taken from you.” 


“I pray you, let me inherit a double por- 
tion of your spirit,” said Elisha. 

Elijah knew that only God could grant 
that wish. “You have asked a hard thing,” 
he told Elisha. “Yet, if you see me as I am 
being taken from you, it shall be so for you.” 

The two prophets walked on a way, talk- 
ing as they went. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 


$ Father, God, I bow my head 

¥ And thank You for my daily bread. 

I pray that children everywhere 

‘ May have good food and loving care. } 


Suddenly, a chariot of fire and horses of 
fire separated Elijah and Elisha. Elijah knew 
that his work here was ended, and he went 
toward the chariot with confidence that he 
was to be taken closer to God. 


One moment he was there, talking to 
Elisha; the next, his mantle fell at the 
younger prophet’s feet. It was not strange 
that this man whose words and deeds had 
been like a pure flame in the darkness of 
wicked beliefs had left earth in a chariot of 
fire. 


Kegs’ Uninvited Guest 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Huh!” Red grunted. “He ought to be 
afraid. He made us late!” 

Kegs smiled. “He didn’t. I did. I over- 
slept, and then I lost my key. If he hadn't 
found it for us, we'd still be hunting for 

Andy asked, “Are you going to chase him 
away, now that he’s well?” 

Kegs shook his head. “No. He loved me 
enough to give me the key, and I don’t care 
if he does make extra work. If I train him 
right, Dad won’t mind. He says loving makes 
living worth while.” 
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FOOTBALL PENNANT PIN 


BY MABLE LUNZ 


Ger two 4-inch round sucker sticks and 
glue felt pennant flags to the top of each. 
You may want to use your school colors. 

Cross the flag poles and fasten them to- 
gether with a strip of felt, leaving the ends 
of the felt strip long enough to glue or ce- 
ment on a pecan. Mark the pecan shell with 
black ink to represent a football and glue 
it to the felt. 

Sew a small safety pin to the back to 
fasten the pennant to your coat. 


Z7>CELLOPHANE 


BACK-TO-SCHOOL PENCIL 
HOLDER 


BY H. K, WATKINS 


A RUBBER band, a small piece of card- 
board, and some cellophane tape make a 
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handy holder for that pencil that is always 
getting lost or mislaid. 

Cut a piece of lightweight cardboard 1 
inch wide and about half as long as your 
pencil. Cut a slit 14 inch deep at each end 
of the cardboard, as shown in illustration. 

Pass the ends of a rubber band that is 
about 2 inches long through these slits. The 
loops of rubber should be small enough to 
hold a pencil firmly. 

Now, fasten the cardboard to your note- 
book cover, your desk, or your belt with 
cellophane tape. 


CRAYON CARRIER 


BY JACQUELINE SELZER 


A box with a hinged lid, such as the ones 
used for plastic bandages, makes a fine 
container for your crayons. To make the 
handle, punch a hole through each side of 
the box, near the top. Draw the ends of a 
ribbon or string through the holes and knot 
on the inside. Cover the sides of the box 
and the lid with construction paper or wall- 
paper. Print your name on the lid and deco- 
rate the sides with stars or flowers or any 
design you wish. 
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Flags of Other Countries 
By Edith K. Forsyth 


Switzerland. Cut a piece of red construc- 
tion paper 21/4 by 4 inches for the founda- 
tion of the flag. The emblem is a cross and 
is cut from a 2-inch square of white paper 
(see illus.). Paste this cross in the center 
of the red field. Cut out another white cross 
and paste it on the back, and your flag will 
be the same on both sides. 

Attach a small stick to one edge with 
cellophane tape. From a bit of tin foil form 
a tiny ball for the tip. 


Japan. Cut a piece of white construction 
paper 214 by 4 inches for the foundation. 
The emblem is a circle cut from red paper. 
You can draw around a half dollar to get 
the correct size. Attach stick to one edge. 
Then paste circle in the center. Cut out an- 
other circle and paste it on the other side. 

Watch next month for directions for mak- 
ing flags for Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way. 
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Serilda’s Shining Star 


(Continued from page 15) 


Suddenly, Katie unfastened the locket 
from around her neck and put it around 
Serilda’s. “For good luck,” she said softly. 
“Just pretend we’re in the pasture, and when 
they say trot, get out in front and let Star 
go!” 

Pa flicked a last spot of dust from the 
buggy, and Serilda took a long, deep breath 
and climbed in. She picked up the lines and 
tried to smile. 

“We'll all be watching you and Star,” Pa 
said as Serilda spoke to Star and started for 
the ring. 

Colonel Thompson drove in ahead of her. 
Black Chief was wearing new harness and 
was hitched to a fine, new buggy. Ahead of 
Black Chief, Serilda saw the dapple-gray 
with the flowing white mane and tail trot- 
ting around the ring. The high-stepping bay 
was there, too. 

For the first time, Serilda was conscious 
of every squeak and rattle in the old buggy 
and of the harness she and Katie had tried 
so hard to shine with beeswax. This was go- 
ing to be worse than the riding. She won- 
dered, with a sharp ache in her heart, why 
she had ever wanted to ride and drive at 
the fair. 

(To be continued) 


RIDDLE 


Sent in by DAVID DIPLOCK (9 years old) 


Q. What did the big rose say to the little 
rose? 

Riddle 

« PQ “V 
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The Little Fawn 
BY MARNA PYLE (11 years) 


Deep in the forest where the honeysuckle 
grows, 

There was a little fawn smelling a rose. 

The squirrels scampered by, and the birds 
flew around; 

The animals crept by without a sound. 


The little fawn was sleepy, and a little tired 
was he; 

He ran to his mother and walked beside her 
knee. 

Snug in the thicket, they lay down to rest; 

The little fawn curled cozily against his 
mother’s breast. 


The little fawn awakened now; the morn- 
ing sun shone out; 

He climbed up on his spindly ial and 
jumped and ran about. 

There beside the thicket was some clover, 
covered with dew; 

“Come, my child,” the mother said. “This 
will do for you.” 


She showed him how to eat it, nibbling bit 
by bit; 

He came up beside her, and on the clover 
he did sit. 

He wandered till he came upon a willow, 
drooping low, 

And there he met another fawn and a mother 


doe. 
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The Storm 
BY JANICE MOSS (11 years) 


The wind began to fiercely blow; 
The rain began to pour; 

The lightning lashed its fiery tongue; 
The thunder began to roar. 


Birds and animals began to flee, 
With terror in their eyes; 

Fire sprang up everywhere; 
Swollen rivers began to rise. 


Trees were sucked out by their roots; 
The roofs from homes were torn; 

The cries for help were scarcely heard 
Above the raging storm. 


But God was listening to their prayers, 
And hushed the roaring thunder, 

The blowing winds, the. pouring rain— 
God put these all asunder. 


Summer Is Over! 
BY BONNIE INGRAM (10 years) 


Summer is over! 
Winter is coming! 
Time to go back to 
Spelling and summing! 


No more swimming! 
No more picnics! 

Time to go back to 
Dear old arithmetic! 
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Our Family 
BY LIBBIE CHARLEVILLE (9 years) 


I have three little sisters, 
Who always play with me. 

Of course, they are much younger— 
Ages seven, five, and three. 


We really have fun together, 
Especially when we sing. 

You should see our baby; 
She is the cutest thing. 


The little ones sing alto, 
And I sing high soprano. 
On quiet summer evenings, 
We love to sing “Oh! Susanna.” 


Mother is quite charming, 
And we love her, oh, so much. 

She reads us stories, hears our prayers, 
And has the softest touch. 


Our daddy's fine; when he comes home, 
We are always filled with glee. 

We rush to get his slippers, 
And then sit on his knee. 


Our family is very happy, 
But occasionally there’s a fight; 

But we make up; it doesn’t last long, 
Not even through the night. 


We Learn in School 
BY PAULETTA JONES (12 years) 


Summer is gone, gone away. 

We go to school instead of play. 

We learn our ABC’s, you know. 

We learn about health and how we grow. 


We learn our spelling and avithmetic, too. 

And, of course, we study our red, white, and 
blue. 

We learn to dance, and we learn to sing. 

At school, we learn almost everything. 
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A Prayer 
BY CYNTHIA NEWMAN (11 years) 


God made the earth, the moon, and the sun; 

God made the waters and everyone. 

God made the blossoms of plants and trees; 

God made the animals, the birds, and the 
bees. 

God made the heavens that surround us all; 

God made the mountains, short and tall. 

God helps us always, day after day, 

Through all our work and all our play. 


My Aim 
BY TOM CORL (9 years) 


As I grow more and more each day, 
I'll try to live the friendly way; 

I'll try hard to say and do 

Only what is kind and true. 

Always it shall be my aim 

To play fair in any game, 

To keep myself alert, but cool, 

To try to live by the Golden Rule. 


Away with the Wind 
BY DARRIS AKIN (9 years) 


Away with the wind and up in the sky, 
There on the softest cloud 1 lie. 

Around and around I go, 

Sometimes fast and sometimes slow. 
Who knows if I will cry? 

Who knows if I will sing? 

Who knows? I just might do 

Anything. 


My Toy Car 

BY CHESTER GAITHER, JR. (8 years) 
I have a toy car. 

It is noisy as can be. 


My brother can sit in the seat, 
But it’s way too small for me. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


CHOOL BELLS are ringing again, which 
means it is time to think of yummy sand- 
wiches to take in your lunchbox. These rec- 
ipes are easy to follow, and the results 
make good noontime eating! 


Y/, cup peanut butter 
Y/, cup chopped raisins 


2 tsp. lemon juice 
1 tsp. milk | 

Mix ingredients together and spread on 
white or whole-wheat bread. Cut each sand- 
wich into three thin ones. 


1 raw carrot 4 Ths. cottage cheese 


cup chopped nuts 
Grate the carrot, being careful to keep 
your hand away from the sharp edges of 
the grater. Add the cottage cheese and 
chopped nuts. Mix well and spread on 
raisin-wheat bread that has been cut into 
triangles. 


1 small pkg. cream cheese Yi, cup cucumber 
chopped water cress 

Soften a small package of cream cheese 
at room temperature. Peel a cucumber and 
chop 1/4 cup of cucumber. Add to the cheese. 
Add a little water cress, and mix. Spread 
the mixture on whole-wheat bread. Use 
cooky cutters to cut into fancy shapes, if you 
like. 
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Real Courage 


(Continued from page 27) 


getting everything but Buddy’s predicament, 
Peter grabbed Pal’s collar. Together, they 
scrambled after Butch. 

“Fetch, Pal, fetch!’ Peter cried. With- 
out hesitation, the big dog plunged into the 
water and swam powerfully toward Buddy. 
His jaws closed on the loose scruff of the 
smaller dog’s neck. But when he tried to 
turn back, he, too, was caught in the current 
and spun wildly about. Hanging onto Buddy, 
he struggled to straighten himself out as 
the boys shouted encouragement. 

Peter clenched his fists as he watched 
Pal’s valiant struggle. He was making no 
headway, and Peter felt a lump in his throat 
that almost choked him. If anything hap- 
pened to Pal, how could he ever forgive 
himself? He had told him to fetch, and 
Pal had been trained to heed his commands. 

Frightened resentment welled up inside 
him. Why had he sent Pal into the river, 
anyway? Pal was worth a hundred Buddies! 
He stared at the smaller dog, struggling 
with terror, making Pal’s battle doubly dif- 
ficult. Pal, with his big, powerful body, 
could easily make it back to shore without 
such a burden. Let Buddy fight for his own 
life! 

He opened his mouth to shout a new 
command, but out of the corner of his eye 
he caught Butch’s stricken glance, and, 
somehow, the words would not come out. 
They both knew that Buddy could never 
save himself! 

Peter wavered, torn between pity for the 
little dog’s plight and the desire to save his 
own dog at any cost. As he hesitated, Pal 
dug in with a sudden burst of strength and 
gained several yards, but the effort left him 
near exhaustion. 
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“If only I could help him,” Peter mut- 
tered desperately; and then he was tearing 
off his jacket, kicking his shoes aside. 

Guessing his intention, Dave shouted, 
“Don’t go in there, Peter! The undertow is 
terrific, and there are all kinds of deep 
pockets!” 

But Peter was already in the river. Pal 
redoubled his efforts, his eyes fastened 
trustingly on his master’s grim face. 

Peter floundered out up to his shoulders 
in the icy water. With a mighty surge the 
dog almost closed the gap between them. 
Peter lunged forward. As his fingers closed 
around Pal’s collar, he felt the river bottom 
! give way beneath him. He was being pulled 
out into the treacherous undertow! 

' And then a hand grabbed his free arm, 
and another hand, his shoulder! 


Peter groaned. Surely he would be ripped 
apart by the river below and the hands hold- 
ing onto him, all fighting for possession of 
his body. But, slowly, he was being dragged 
back, inch by inch, his fingers aching almost 
) unbearably as he clung to Pal’s collar, while 
Pal held fast to Buddy. 


In another moment he had his footing 
and could see what had happened. Butch 
and Dave had headed a human chain be- 
| hind him to haul rescued and rescuers back 
to shore! 

Peter and Pal huddled together on the 
river bank, soaked and shivering, heroes in 
the midst of the cheers. Buddy, still badly 
frightened, whimpered and crowded close 
to Pal, as if recognizing him as his protector 
and friend. 


We like a thistle 


much; 
It’s fun to see, 


But not to touch. 


Peter saw tears glistening in Butch’s eyes 
as the boy bent down to scoop Buddy up in 
his arms. “Why,” he thought wonderingly, 
“Butch loves Buddy as much as I love Pal!” 
Suddenly, he was thankful that he had not 
ordered Pal to desert the little dog. 
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Misnomers 
By Lucy Hamilton 


Why do we say a “lead” pencil 
When there’s not a bit of lead in it? 
A lead pencil’s filled with graphite. 
(Just who was the one to begin it?) 


Now, take the case of the titmouse. 
It’s not a mouse; it’s a bird. 

The ladybird’s only a beetle. 
To give it that name seems absurd. 


Next, let’s consider the guinea pig. 
To call him a pig is untrue. 

He belongs to the rodent family, 
A branch of which comes from Peru. 


Rose fever comes from spring grasses. 
To condemn the poor rose is a blunder. 

Perhaps these misnomers may cause you 
To pause and to ponder and wonder. 


He felt a hand on his shoulder and looked 
up into Dave's serious face. “Do you know 
that Peter doesn’t even know how to swim?” 
Dave was asking Butch. 

“I—I'm sorry,” Butch gulped. “I don’t 
know how to thank you for what you and 
Pal just did, Peter. I’m sorry for everything 
I said about both of you. I guess it’s what's 
inside that makes a real thoroughbred. And 
I’ve just learned there are much better ways 
than fighting to show what kind of courage 
you have!” 

Peter smiled and held out his hand to the 
other boy, glad in his heart that he had not 
given in to the urge to defend himself and 
Pal with his fists—glad that he had proved 
that he did have the courage to live in peace. 
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The Sixth Child 


(Continued from page 10) 


At the door, Mrs. Hardglass asked her to 
come in. Kathy wanted to set the cans down 
on the porch and turn back. But to do such 
a thing would be very bad manners, so she 
went in. Then she stood still and stared at 
the room. A huge boxlike thing was stand- 
ing against one wall, a heavy covering over 
it. She kept looking at it. It looked like—— 
But, no, it could not be. It just surely could 
not be! She walked by it and on out into 
the kitchen, where she set the cans on a 
table. She saw no spiders, though she looked 
for them. Neither did she see any cobwebs. 

“You are the first child who has been in 
this house since my daughter went away 
many long years ago,” Mrs. Hardglass said. 
“Stay awhile, and I'll fix us some cookies and 
milk,” she invited. 

Kathy swallowed hard. She had heard her 
mother and father talk about Mrs. Hard- 
glass’ daughter—and of how she had run 
away. And they had said Mrs. Hardglass 
had shut herself off from the world after 
that. 

“Yes, ma’am. I mean, no, ma’am. I have 
to go,” Kathy said politely. “I was out look- 
ing for someone to help.” 

“Someone to help?” asked the old lady. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Kathy again, and she 
smiled at Mrs. Hardglass. ‘You see, I was 
feeling sorry for myself, so I just decided to 
go out and find someone to help.” 

A frown creased the old lady’s face. “I 
see!” she said. And Kathy could tell that 
she was thinking. 

Kathy continued, “Mamma says a person 
can forget his troubles if he gets busy help- 
ing someone else.” 

“And what were your troubles?” Mrs. 
Hardglass asked. 
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“Oh, nothing, really.” Kathy tried to smile 
as if she did not care at all. “I just wanted 
to take piano lessons—and I wanted a piano. 
But, you see, I am the sixth child, and the 
others all get things before I do. I have to 
wait awhile.” 

“I see,” Mrs. Hardglass said once again. 
And Kathy was sure by the way her eyes 
looked that she did see—something! She 
surely understood. 

The woman walked over to the big box- 
like thing that was covered up. Then she 
pulled the cover off. “Here you are.” She 
smiled, probably for the first time since her 
daughter had run away. “You may play to 
your heart’s content on my old piano. That 
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way you will be helping me, and I shall be 
helping you.” 

Kathy jumped up and rushed to the piano. 
“But—I can’t play!” she gasped. “I can only 
make believe I play!” 

The woman smiled and said, ‘““Many years 
ago I was a music teacher. I'd love to give 
piano lessons again—especially to ‘the sixth 
child!” 

The next thing Kathy knew, they were 
both laughing a little and wiping their eyes 
at the same time. 

“It was nice of God to help us both,” 
Kathy said solemnly as she ran her fingers 
over the cool ivory keys. “It was awfully 
nice of Him!” 
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EXPLORER OF LONG AGO 


BY ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


My first is in ocean, but not in sea; 

My second’s in you, but is not in me. 

My third is in Aull, but is not in ship; 

My fourth is in mouth, but is not in /7p. 

My fifth is in man, but is not in boy; 

My sixth is in ballast, but not in ahoy. 

My seventh’s in Portugal, but is not in Spain; 

My eighth is in saé/, but is not in main. 

My whole, in 1492, 

With his three little ships and his ne 
hard crew, 

Sailed west on an unknown ocean’s swell 

To discover this land we love so well. 


A PAIR OF LETTERS 
BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 
Find pairs of letters exactly the same 


To complete the words in this game. 


A -RO- could be a supporting leg, 
A pole, a stick, or a peg. 


A -ON —strike it well— 
Sounds like a ringing bell. 


A -UM- raises water from the ground; 
A -OA- is a loud, angry sound. 


A -AN- could be a troupe, 
Or people in a band or group. 


-EA- means the back way; 
-OO- is another word for midday. 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


A RHYME TO GUESS 
BY NELL DUNKIN 


My first is in color, but not in red; 

My second is in red, but not in bed. 

My third is in draw, but not in write ; 

My fourth is in ye//ow, but not in white. 
My fifth is in orange, but not in blue; 
My sixth is in green and also in new. 

I am ’most any color you could ask; 

To use me is always a colorful task. 


WHAT AM I? 


BY EDNA BEVAN 


In mornings, very bright and early, 
When dewdrops on the grass are pearly, 
I sway so gently in the breeze, 

Attached to bushes and to trees. 

My sticky threads, all bright with dew, 
Look like fairy lace to you. 


QUIZZY QUESTIONS 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


1. What tree do boys like to visit when 
they are hungry? (Pantry) 

2. Why did the tap run? 

3. What seven letters did the lady say when 
she looked into her empty purse? 

4. What has everybody seen but will never 
see again? 

5. When does a chair hate you? 

6. What relation is a child to its own father 
if it is not its own father’s son? 

7. What is the smallest room in the world? 
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With furry body, leathery wing, 
He chatters, but he cannot sing; 
He’s not a bird and not a rat. 
Why then, of course, he is a ——. 
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Follow-the-Dot Puzzle 


By Hilda K. Watkins 


What does he chase in twilight dim? 
What flits so fast away from him? 

It flutters like a bit of cloth, 

But really it’s a pretty ——. 


following the dots, when you come to a 


circle, make a curved line between the dots. 
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OUR TIMES the United States has acquired 
territory by purchase from other nations. 
All of us know about the first, when we 
bought the Louisiana territory from France 
in 1803. 

Second was the Gadsden Purchase in 
1854. In this transaction, we acquired por- 
tions of Arizona and New Mexico from 
Mexico, our neighbor. 

Third was Alaska, purchased from Russia 
in 1867. 

Fourth and most recent is the United 
States Virgin Islands, purchased from Den- 
mark in 1917. 

The Virgin Islands, formerly called the 
Danish West Indies, lie in the Caribbean 
Sea about sixty miles east of Puerto Rico. 
They include three large islands—Saint 
Croix, Saint Thomas, and Saint John—and 
about fifty small islets. 


By Roland Rexroth 


Columbus discovered the islands on his 
second voyage in 1493 and named them the 
Virgin Islands for the virgins of Saint 
Ursula. Ursula was a British maiden who, 
with eleven thousand maiden companions, 
made a pilgrimage to Rome. On their re- 
turn journey, they were attacked by the Huns 
and massacred for their faith. 

Columbus claimed the islands for Spain, 
and in the late 1500's and early 1600’s, the 
Spanish traders used the islands as a hide- 


out for their treasure ships. In 1657, the 
Dutch established settlements on the islands, 
and were soon followed by the English and 
the French. In 1672, Danish traders took 
possession of St. Thomas and claimed the 
entire group of islands. After much dispute 
between the various nations, the claims of 
Denmark to the islands were recognized as 
superior to the others. The islands, named 
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Are You Starting 
To Junior High or High School 
This Month? 


If you are, you will be having many new experi- 
ences this school year. You will have new subjects to 
study, new people to meet, new activities to enjoy. 

All these new experiences will be exciting fun, but 
sometimes you may need a guidebook to help you 
understand all the things that seem different and puz- 
zling. The perfect guidebook is Progress magazine. 

Progress is carefully edited to include only those 
stories, articles, and features which will be really prac- 
tical and interesting to teen-age boys and girls. It is 
written in modern, up-to-the-minute style, and includes 
plenty of fine photographs and illustrations. 

Typical of the helpful material Progress contains is 
the September story “A New Role for Timothy 
Rourke,” by Jane L. Truax. 

If you are a newcomer to the teens, why not order 
a subscription for Progress today? It comes monthly, 
and is priced at $2 a year. 


PROGRESS 


Magazine Youth by 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


the Danish West Indies, remained Danish 
territory for almost two hundred and fifty 
years. 

In 1916, the United States offered to pur- 
chase the islands from Denmark for twenty- 
five million dollars, and the offer was ac- 
cepted. The islands became United States 
territory on March 31, 1917. 

Since that time, the Virgin Islands have 
used regular United States stamps. During 
the time they belonged to Denmark, their 
stamps bore Danish inscriptions, and we il- 
lustrate two of them. Our third illustration 
is one of a series of four United States 
stamps that were issued in 1937 to honor 
our territorial possessions. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Explorer of Long Ago 
Columbus. 


A Pair of Letters 
Prop. Gong. Pump. Roar. Gang. Rear. Noon, 


A Rhyme to Guess 
Crayon. 


W hat Am I? 
Spider web. 


Quizzy Questions 


1. Pantry. 2. Because it saw the kitchen sink. 
3. OICURMT. 4. Last night. 5. When it 
cannot bear you. 6. Daughter. 7. A mushroom. 
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I wish you a very happy new school year, and I know 
you are going to have lots of good times and learn all 
kinds of useful things. Being a mouse, I never had very 
much schooling, but in my capacity as an editorial mouse, 
I ate most of a pocket dictionary once, and I know that 
it feels wonderful to be filled with knowledge. 

Next month is October—which means Halloween— 
and your October number of WEE WISDOM will bring 
you three special Halloween stories. “Tricks and Treats,” 
by Ann Turner, tells about some unusual Halloween 
tricks that are fun and do not make anyone unhappy. 
“What the Pumpkin Did,” by Nancy Price Thompson, 
tells how Cindy’s jack-o’-lantern found friends for her. 
And “Coralee and Black Cat,” by Lawrent Lee, is the 
story of how one of the Spartans made a hit in her school 
play, even though she had been given the part she least 
wanted. 

Also in the October number of WEE WISDOM, you 
will enjoy the story “October Christmas,” by Eleanor R. 
Fiscus. It tells about a boy who wanted a horse—not just 
any horse, but a very special pinto—and who had to stand 
by and watch his best friend bid for the horse at an 
auction! 

There are other stories in the October WEE WISDOM, 
along with special things to make, poems, pictures, and 
all the regular features. I hope you'll enjoy it, and if you 
would like to give some friend of yours a wonderful 
Halloween surprise, remember that WEE WISDOM is 
the perfect gift. 

So long for now. I'll be seeing you in WEE WISDOM 
again next month! 
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